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O date, over thirty-four hundred art schools and Boards of Educat‘on have purchased 
copies of DESIGN TECHNICS for classroom and studio use. 


WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN 
‘’'DESIGN TECHNICS”’ 


HE new, 4th edition of DESIGN TECHNICS is a wonderful aid to the 

art teacher and student. Each of the forty techniques described is a com- 
plete art project, and the step-by-step information has been prepared by 
experienced professionals in each field. 


DESIGN TECHNICS is a compact library of facts and procedures. 
The special binder has been designed for prop-open use in your studio 


or workshop. 


OFFER TO GROUPS 
The regular single copy price of DESIGN TECHNICS is $2.25. 


If you do : ish to utilize the special offer described at right, single 
} p 

copies may be ordered at $2.25 each. Or you may order several copies for 
your class or art group, at the following low rates: 


5 OR MORE AT $1.75 each 


ORDER FROM 


DESIGN magazine 337 S. High St. 


ify to secure a copy of 


virtually as a gift! 


At the same time. 
DESIGN: Mag: zine 


gull year of 


WO, reife Rete . 


azine, senteal 


to DESIGN. one 


ig 
(You may’ 4 


ese. An announce- 


to your gift sub- 


copy of DESIGN 


to any other specified 


use the handy order form 


=> 


It is not necessary for you to pay at this time, if 
you prefer later billing. Simply fill out the post- 
age-free order card at right and drop it in the 
nearest mailbox. Gift subscriptions and book 
orders received before December 10th, 1951 will 
arrive at most addresses in time for Christmas. 


Final deadline for this offer is December 31, 1951. 


specia 
| Christmas Gift Ratep@elect the m@meneetow that ap- 
oust » DESIGN M 
35. STANDARE sent agywhere in the. U."S., a copy of 
Wiest mame you Bi@icate) ... 
Beesenmts a savingjof $1.75 over regular 
‘Sates, tou may @nter or exfemd your own subseri p- 
> Of your thoughtfulness. 
Amy 
OlumDUS, 10 


Insist on brushes 
made by 


M. GRUMBACHER 


INC. 
476 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


EASEL BRUSHES - ENAMEL & ART BRUSHES 
POSTER BRUSHES - Oil PAINTING BRUSHES 


WRITE 


FOR FREE 
FOLDER 
ON 
SCHOOL 
BRUSHES 


EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF 


the national! ART EDUCATION association 


» Regional and National News in Art and Education 
» Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
» Association affairs. 


» Editorial comment. 


( 
Sisued Sree (Members 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$1.50 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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They’re Brilliant! 
— DRAKENFELD Liqui 


And they’re ready for instant ceramic use! Dab a brush into 
any of the 15 liquid overglaze or underglaze colors and apply 
direct to your ware. For thinning, add a little pure gum 
spirits of turpentine ... no oils or other mediums necessary. 
They come in a handy box with two multi-purpose brushes. 

Write for catalog and prices on these new easy-to-use 
Liquid Overglaze and Underglaze Color Boxes . . . also pre- 
pared glazes, clay bodies, electric ceramic kilns and other 
high quality ceramic supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, New York 
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$4500 IN PRIZES & 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


1952 florida international 
art exhibition 


NE of the most ambitious com- 
petitions planned this year is 
open to all readers of DESIGN. A 
unique feature—every entry wiil be 
exhibited at the competition head- 
quarters at Florida Southern Col- 
lege. Amateurs, professionals, stu- 
dents and teachers are equally elig- 
ible. The Awards Jury will consist 
of thirty outstanding artists, whose 
personal styles run the range from 
academic to experimentalist. 


Among the prizes are: $1,800 in 
cash awards; two art scholarships, 
and 58 professional painting kits 
(each valued at $26.00 by donor, 
M. Grumbacher, Inc.). 


Top prize winning entries will be 
booked for a two week showing at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries in 
N.Y.C. Winners are assured of na- 
tional recognition. 


Artists may work in any media. 


For entry blank and full informa- 
tion, contact: 


Miss Donna Stoddard, Director of Art, 
925 E. Lexington St., Lakeland, Florida. 


ANNA MELTZER GLASSES 


studio 44 
58 W. 57th St. 


| New York 19, N.Y. 
| LIFE STILL LIFE CREATIVE PAINTING 


CI. 6-7288 


A SERIES of 50 CRITICAL ARTICLES 


ON ARTISTS WHO ARE CREATING 
A MODERN RENAISSANCE IN THE U.S.A. 


by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


The series is published in loose-leaf book form as CRIT- 
ICAL APPRECIATION COURSE II. Binder and articles 
so far out (nearly completed) go to subscribers at once. 
Others will follow in sets of five at six week intervals. 


The complete series $5.00 
DESIGN WORKSHOP Nyack, N. Y. 


—-EDITOR’'’S CORRECTION — 


DESIGN regrets omission of the “Cartoonists & IIlustra- 
tors School” from its annual listing of recommended art 
schools (June, 1951). The C. & 1. organization is one 
of the leaders in the commercial art field. Its teaching 
program fully covers advertising art, cartooning and 
illustration, as wel! as the allied fields. A basis of fine 


art training rounds out its versatile programs. For full 
information contact: 


Cartoonists & Illustrators School, 245 E. 23rd St. N.Y. 
10, N.Y. ®@ 


Your department of information on art research 
By 
JOHN J. NEWMAN 
333 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


©MCMLI 


Are home made tempera colors superior to brand products put up in 
ready-to-use tubes? 


@ Definitely not. Modern manufacturing facilities and 
laboratory control, by professional chemists, produce tem- 
pera colors that cannot be equalled by home made products. 


Do any of the modern painters work like the “Old Masters’? 


@ This question is one which touches the delicate sensi- 
bilities of most painters, for reasons chemical, mystical and 
hysterical. Oh yes, it can be done. This was ably demon- 
strated, a few years back, by a Dutchman who fooled the 
art world with his made-to-order “old masters”. (Herman 
Goering was one of his best customers.) Anyone with spe- 
cial skill and the requisite temperament, can paint like any 
Old Master. The real secret is that the painting must be 
entirely like an Old Master in method and color from the 
ground up and not merely a superficial imitation. One part 
thereof will not give the whole. 


All painting embodies some phase or method of the Old 
Masters. We do not shed our inheritance entirely, but some 
of the chemical and physical mix ups are so bad that they 
verge on the explosive. A cautious re-appraisal of Old 
Master techniques would not be detrimental to anyone who 
hopes to imitate the Titans of yesteryear. 


Do you recommend a mixture of casein and oil color for underpainting? 
(i.e. Equal parts of casein white and any other oil white?) 


@ No. Use white lead for underpainting. @ 
from our readers 


“You have a most attractive magazine . . . would like to 
receive copies regularly.” 


Gordon Ware, Supervisor 


E. I. du Pont & Co., Del. 


“Let the good, constructive articles continue. I haven’t 


found any other art magazine with such complete, factual 
coverage.” 


Eva Lee Fritz 
El Paso, Texas 


“IT find DESIGN’S book column of especial value.”’ 
Fay E. Winn 
El Caion, Calif. 


3,494 SCHOOLS SUBSCRIBE TO DESIGN . .. 
IS YOUR SCHOOL AMONG THEM? 
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— BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


President: FELIX PAYANT 
Secretary: J}. PAUL McNAMARA 
Treasurer: KENNETH B. JOHNSTON 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


ART AND ART EDUCATION 


DR. FDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, 
N.A.E.A., Head, Dept. of Fine Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia U. 


DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of 
Art, Stanford University, California. 


DONG KINGMAN: Instructor, Watercolor and De- 
sign, Hunter College, N. Y. C. 


DESIGN 
OTTO KARL BACH: Director, Denver Art Museum. 


CLARA MACGOWEN CIOBAN: Professor of Art, 
Northwestern U. 


DONNA M. STODDARD: Director of Art, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. 


MATLACK PRICE: author, teacher, Rhode Island 
School of Design. 


CERAMICS 


EDWARD WINTER: Enamel-muralist, exhibiting 
artist, instructor; Cleveland, Ohio. 


ART MATERIALS & RESEARCH 


JOHN J. NEWMAN: Artist, Lecturer, N. Y. C. 


MICHAEL M. ENGEL: Art Columnist, Lecturer, 
General Chairman Florida Southern College Com- 
mission. 

ETCHING 
REYNOLD H. WEIDENAAR, A.N.A.: Grand Rapids, 


Mich., Assoc. Member, National Academy of 
Design; Member, S.A.E.G.L.W. 


WORKSHOPS 
VICTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL: Art Consultant. 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, Author. 


TEXTILES 


BOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textilist, teacher, 
writer. 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 


MARION €E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver 
Public Schools. 


DR. BETSY JANE WELLING: Professor, College o* 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit. 


EDITH L. MITCHELL: State Director of Art, 
Delaware. 


ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland 
Public Schools. 


ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Director of Art-Education, 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Wisconsin. 


ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Toledo 
Public Schools, Ohio. 


DALE GOSS: Art Director, Public Schools, Seattle, 
Wash. 


WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Educa- 
tion, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Vice-President: HUGHES MILLER 


CH ANGE OF ADDRESS _. at 30 days be- 
ore the date 

tale effect e issue with which it is 
MAGAZINE, 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 

zone old address with tne now. enclosing if possible your address label. 

e post office will not forward copics unless you provide extra postage. 

Duplicate copies cannot be sent. For additienal information regarding 
subscription status, write to: Christine Bolin, Subscription Manager 
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G. Alan Turner, Executive Editor 
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COMMERCIAL ART: 
Effective Use of Color in Advertising | ...30 
“Black Light” Posters & Billboards . ...37 
GRAPHIC ARTS: 
The Origin of Type ...40 
By Myron Munson, Jr. 
Sprayed Decor... ....43 
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Formula, Fact & Fable 
By John J. Newman 

Palette Notes | 30 
By Michael M. Engel 

Book Review Briefs iva 


HOW TO SUBMIT MATERIAL FOR PUBLICATION 
Contributors are urged to comply with these rules. 


1. Articles accepted on contributing basis. 2. Always keep dupli- 
cate copy. Although we will make every effort to return contribu- 
tions, no guarantee can be made. 3. Enclose self-addressed, stamped 
mailer. 4. Do not send original art work, only photographs. As a 
general rule, photos should not exceed 8” x 10”. 5. Type all con- 
tributions, with proper clearances if necessary, and send to: 


DESIGN Magazine, 337 S. High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


Published monthly except July, August and September by Design 
Publishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly sub- 
scription: United States, $4.00; Canada and Foreign, $5.00; Single 
copy, 45c. Copyright 1951, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16 1933, at the Postoffice at Columbus, 
Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights on all articles and 
features reserved by DESIGN Publishing Company. 
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‘Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of September, 1951. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF COLOR & ART 
IN DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING 


OMMERCIAL artists will be interested in the findings of the 
Sun Chemical Corporation’s color research laboratory, _who 
have examined the results of thousands of direct mail pieces. 
They report that the following methods will aid in securing 
good results from your direct mail promotion. 
1. Use a colored stock for letters and brochures, or a second color 
on white stock. 
2. The printing should be dark and the stock light. 
3. Use color sparingly, with plenty of white space. 
In general, use reds and combinations of red and yellow, or 
yellow and blue. 

Other findings indicate that promotion to women is most effec- 
tive when pastels are used, and that male readers reply more fre- 
quently to bold, bright colors. 

ART WORK should be held to a minimum, and the layout of 
the type areas should be thought of as being as much an illustration 
as is the art itself. Lay out with imagination and individuality. Make 
the art correspond in vein with the approach of the copy. Avoid 
complicated halftone engravings. 

REPLY ENVELOPES play a very important part in securing 
good returns. The best colors for envelopes have been found to be: 


replies 


(above percentages are relative for one large scale test of same 


STUDIO 


E most famous 
magazine for china 
painters and ceramists 
ever published in this 
country! A limited 
number of rare copies 
offered to readers of 
DESIGN. Deluxe size. 
Some are dusted by 
time, but are in excel- 
lent condition. Many 
are more than forty 
years old. The subject 
matter is unchanging— 
as useful today as it was 
at the turn of the cen- 


$1.00 PER COPY 


tury. 
(All are different.) Order while they last. No C.O0.D.'s please. 
Sorry—We Cannot Search For Specific Dates 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


337 S$. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, REQUIRED 
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By MICHAEL M. ENGEL 


WITCHES BREW: During the Reign of Terror which followed the 
the French Revolution, the tombs of Louis XIII and Louis XIV 
were desecrated by vandals and their bodies turned over to an in- 
sane artist named Saint-Martin. He cut out their hearts and brewed 
them to a rich, brown pigment, which he then applied to his can- 
vases! 


FATAL ERROR: Massaccio, master Florentine sculptor, was given to 
occasional boasting. This so piqued his less skilled competitors, that 
the rumor persists they poisoned him. When he was buried, his 
epitaph stated that he was the teacher of Michaelangelo. 


ROYAL GIFT: The eldest daughter of King Louis-Phillippe of France 
became a noteworthy sculptor. Her works were highly praised by 
contemporary critics. She died in 1839. 


LIKE FATHER LIKE SON: The four sons of Lysippus, ancient Greek 
sculptor, were also his pupils, and one of them, Chares, executed 
the gigantic Colossus of Rhodes, which stood in the seaport harbor. 
It was one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 


TOPS IN HIS FIELD: was August Edward Whymper, an english en- 
graver, who, in 1865, became the first man to reach the summit 
of the Matterhorn, in the Swiss Alps. 


COMMUNITY EFFORT: Johannes Fyt (1609-1661) is second only to 
Franz Snyder as an animal painter. It is not widely known that 
he was poor at landscapes and human figures and often had ghost 
painters fill in these background details. 


SPORTSMEN ALL: Set. Henry Wittenberg of the New York Police 
force and a former Olympic wrestling champion, teaches art in 
his spare time . . . Marcel Duchamp, controversial french modern- 
ist, gave up painting to become his country’s chess champion. 


DEPT. OF CONFUSION: Art historians, faced with separating the works 
of the Breughal family, the american Peales and similar filial ef- 
forts, really have their work cut out for them when it comes to 
crediting the distinct works of the Francken family of Holland. 
These 16th and 17th Century artists all painted similarly, many had 
the same first name, and were eleven in number! 


FIRST MOVABLE TYPE: was perfected by the Chinese in approximately 
900 A.D. Each character was carved by hand on wood blocks. The 
first such type to be used in Europe did not make its appearance 
until 1438. 


LOST RESTORER: Antonio Gioberti (1761-1848) invented a prepar- 
ation for restoring ancient, illegible manuscripts. Called Giobertine 
tincture, it was successfully used on many important vellum and 
parchment documents, but the formula has been lost. 


PACIFIC ARTIST: The distinction of being the first artist to record the 
hazards and events of a round-the-world expedition belongs to 
William Hodges, who, in the latter part of the 18th Century ac- 
companied Captain Cook on his second voyage to the Pacific. 
Hodge’s sketches appear in the volume written and published by 
the Captain on their return. 


LADY HAMILTON: was artist George Romroey’s favorite subject. He 
found this paramour of England’s great Admiral, Lord Nelson, so 
beautiful that he invereed excuses to paint her portrait eleven dif- 
ferent times. 
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ANTIDOTE FOR COMIC BOOK ART— POISONING 


50 million comic books a month—now they affect your children 


a special article by 


ralph m. pearson 


AUTHOR’S FOREWORD: Although these notes are taken from 
and, in some cases, revised from a book* I wrote a number 
of years back, they remain valid today. The illustrations are, 
in a sense, dated, but not the arguments. These same argu- 
ments can be thought of as applying to “types” of pictures, 
whose duplication is evident wherever we look. To thus 
extend the application of the theme will, in fact be an 
excellent experience in participating criticism for the readers 


of DESIGN. 

As I reread the article I am struck by the fact that none 
of the works shown are top-ranking creations, although 
Wanda Gag’s comes nearest to that goal. Yet, these were 
among the best of the recent decade. Has the creative art of 
illustration in the field of children’s books improved since 


1942? 
Ralph M. Pearson 


F all audiences which should respond most readily to 

adventure in pictures, the child audience comes first. 
In his own pictures the child creates automatically. He 
does not know how to copy nature with skill, and if he 
did, the maxim “It’s more fun to make up than copy” should 
save him from tumbling into the less-interesting, practical 
technique. Parents should recognize this healthy state of 
affairs and encourage it by demanding adventurous books 
for young, adventurous minds. They do not. Mainly, they 
see things through their own mature, rose colored spectacles 
and give the youngsters what pleases their own depleted 
tastes. Small wonder the little rebels turn to comic books 
and the funnies! Here is adventure, excitement— what does 
it matter that they are false and cheap? What child cares 
if the colors are raw and the drawings inept? They give 
thrills and nothing else counts. 

Actually then, it is the parent who fails his child in 
preparing his mind for intelligent art appreciation. Don’t 
blame the publisher—he must defer to the parent’s taste. 
After all, the grown-up buys the books of so-called better 
quality. And good books reflect this literal approach, this 
catering to mature standards. Consequently, few adventur- 
ous books get published. The sticky sweet and the time- 
tested classic prevails. 


«EDITOR'S NOTE: Author of “EXPERIENCING AMERICAN PICTURES,” in which 
volume Mr. Pearson discusses this subject in detail. 


BORIS ARTZYBASHEFF Aesop's Fables” 


(Viking Press) 


The cover artist for Time Magazine is formal in his concept and 

design, but he still imparts humor and action. His children’s illustra- 

tions are too sophisticated for very young readers. Ages 10 and 
older are his best audience. 


Once in a long while, a top grade adventurous novel 
for children does find its way to the printer. These rarities 
contain delightful, well-drawn illustrations. Among the best 
of the more recent ones are those by Wanda Gag, notably 
“Millions of Cats.” Here was adventure of one kind— 
delicate, humorous, imaginative, decorative and original. 
It was the esthetic adventure which happily appealed to 
both child and the adult purchaser. 

A few others might include “Mickey Mouse,” ‘Donald 
Duck,” and ‘Ferdinand the Bull.”’ And artists like Ludwig 
Bemelmans, Dr. Seuss, Boris Artzybasheff and William 
Pene du Bois are excellent examples of erstwhile sophisti- 
cates who have the ability to also draw for young audiences. 

These creators of illustrations for children all depart 
from the factual picture. Even these people, however, oc- 
casionally lose sight of their goal. Artzybasheff (whose 
“Time” magazine covers are so familiar to us) comes pretty 
close to hitting the target, but his work still adheres to the 
formal and lack dash, spirit and conflict. Children do not 
want sweetness and light ; at least not in unadulterated man- 
ner. They want villains too— and suspense. What a chal- 
lenge to artist and author alike! 

William Pene du Bois has the touch and feeling for 
child illustration, although he lacks maturity. Elsewhere 
in this article you will see him at his best. Examine his 
illustration for “The Flying Locomotive’. Note how he 
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WANDA GAG “TALES FROM GRIMM” 


Miss Gag is a favorite of thousands of 

youngsters. Her deft, imaginative art em- 

bodies the qualities of good design and 
good taste. 


4 


Coward Mc’Cann, publishers 


plays his line masses to accent the proper meaning of the 
word “form”. See how he exploits all elements—the black 
spots, the cobblestones, the wreath and the delicate cross- 
hatch motif around the perky cow. Here 1s a sensibly con- 
trolled picture that meets esthetic as well as storytelling 
needs. 

ve Dr. Seuss meets half of this test; he tells his story et- 
] fectively. But in the humorous illustration on page 33 his 
‘black spot’ is really only offered as contrast to the elephant. 
This may make it important as an elephant, but it does not 
play dark-light harmonies with the other important ele- 
ments of a good illustration. For this reason it is not com- 
pletely valid from the standpoint of design. As you can see, 
the child’s artist is no less responsible to proper artistic 
s laws than a fine artist would be. No book illustration can be 
flung together—it must take into consideration many fac- 
tors above the initial esthetic and story-telling ones. Dr. 
Seuss lacks technical skill, but he remains a superior artist 
nonetheless. Children feel close to this artist. LUDWIG BEMELMANS: “ HANSI” 


Viking Press : 
One man who enters the make-believe world of the 


= o Children love his naive, honestly primitive style, which 
- child and becomes their spokesman and friend is Ludwig s0 closely resembles their own. | 


WILLIAM PENE duBOIS: 


A whimsical illustration from 
the Viking Press edition of: 
“The Flying Locomotive’’. 
This artist is primarily inter- . 
ested in creating an adven- 
ture for his young audience, 
but he does not neglect the 


design, as do the hacks who , 


\ 
turn out comic book art. 
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Bemelmans. He is a happy primitive in every sense of the 
word. Spurning the sweetness and formality of the more 
“adult” artist, Bemelmans plays with rough-and-ready, 
dashing symbols which are adventurous as pictures in ad- 
dition to their adventure as story-tellers. Children feel that 
Bemelmans speaks their language. His art is crude, but it 
is not the artless crudity of the comic books. It is the honest 
crudeness of authentic primitive art. Look at his picture 
on page 33. Doesn't it practically say “professor”? And 
“children in school?” And “unruly hair?” And “grins?” 
And outside his window, can’t you clearly see the unattain- 
able, wonderful world of birds and planes? Won’t those 
children count the minutes until they can rush out of that 
classroom to the adventure beyond! What does it matter 
if the picture is badly drawn? Here is honest, forthright 
art—the excitement of pictorial adventure. What more could 
any parent, child or publisher want? 

Good book illustration for children is not confined to 
America, of course. Russia has done several excellent ones, 
and so has Mexico. But it is in Brazil that I have found 
at least one outstanding example. This is the art job done 
by Paulo Werneck for “Legend of the Palm Tree’’. This is 
a folk tale of the country, rendered for young minds. The 
hook was sponsored by the Ministry of Education in Brazil 
and was printed in this country by Grosset & Dunlap in 
a dollar edition with full color artwork. If subsidy of this 
sort 1s necessary for the publication of a most distinguished 
book, which by its very nature is too good to sell profitably 
(by current trashy standards) — would that our own 
country could emulate the Brazilian Government in this 
respect at least! 

Let us sincerely hope our maturing artists will turn 
to the field of children’s books and produce work capable 
of recapturing the young audience that the cheap comics 
have usurped. A half-billion comics flood the newsstands 
every year! Either they must raise their standards or we 
must find the way toward beating them at their game with 
modest-priced, well-drawn children’s books. (Foremost 
exponent of this scarcely-scratched new field is the series 
of “Little Golden Books”, which sell for about 25c to 
$1.00) This is a truly stimulating challenge—what up and 
coming artist will help pave the way? @ 


DR. SEUSS: 


‘Horton Hatches the Egg” Random House 


A well known cartoonist tries his hand at illustrating a 

child’s story. Dr. Seuss leaves something to be desired, 

from the artistic viewpoint, but his delicious humor ap- 

peals to all ages and that is an important consideration. 

He is a deliberate primative skilled by years of commer- 
cial application. 


LISTEN, YOU’ I'M 
NOT TAKING A 

TURNOOWN FROM 
A HOUSEMAID, 
SEE2 YOU... 


SORRY, I'VE CLOSED 
My EYES TO A LOT, 


TO HER WITH YOUR LYING, 
SNEAKING SECRETS! 
WHAT KIND OF MAN 

ARE YOU ANYWAY 


© Young Romance 


OKAY, WOOLRICH 
BREAK IT UP’ 

THE LADY OOESN’T 
WANT TO BE 
MOLESTED! 


THAT CAN 
WAIT, 
FRANCING ! 


WILL YOU 
COME Z 


© Love Diary © Love Diary 


THIS 18S COMIC BOOK ART 


FAIRLY REPRESENTATIVE OF COMIC BOOK ART are these three panels, selected at random from recent newsstand issues. 
Apart from the general run of immorality rampant in most strips (featuring sex, crime and horror), the young reader is usually ac- 
costed by incredibly inept drawing. For example, Panel 1 depicts a hard-working, poor but honest father. (Since the artist earns but 
$10 to $30 for an entire page of six such panels, he is occasionally permitted to go beserk.) The middle panel is rather confusing 
at first examination. It is also confusing on second examination. The third panel represents two ecstatically happy young people. 

It should be pointed out that a number of well-executed comic books do appear on the stands, whose subject matter is suitable 


for juvenile circulation. 


Among these are the Walt Disney adapted features, a few devoted to the Bible and classics, and a limited 


category of genuinely humorous animal fantasies. Of the more than 100 comics, however, no more than a handful are of any ap- 


preciable merit. 
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WOODEN BUTTONS: designed by Barbara Warren and executed 
by Mark Doll. Adaptable is clips or pins on sport clothes. 


UTTONS are often the sole decorative note on a dress 
or suit. And the average person is more often than not 
dissatisfied with the ornamentation on an otherwise ideal 
outfit. Purchasing more suitable buttons can be an expensive 
process. It is suggested that the creative person make his 
own. 
BUTTONS MADE OF WCOD 


Among the interesting products discussed in Cox & War- 
ren's valuable book, “Creative Hands” (John Wiley & Sons, 
Publishers, $6.50) are buttons easily made from ordinary 
bits of wood. Leading the variety of processes 1s working 
with a wooden button mold. These are obtainable in many 
sizes and lend themselves readily to enameling. You will 
simply apply the enamel in a solid color, waxed over the 
plain surface of the wood. Oil paint may be used as well. 
The buttons can be secured to the dress by placing an ordin- 


*Reviewed in this month’s Book Column. May be ordered thru DESIGN. 


FOR WOOD 
BUTTONS: 


These are the materials 
you will need for work- 
ing wooden buttons. All 
are available at your lo- 
cal hardware. The 
needle files are good 
standard equipment. 
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a fascinating hobbycraft that 
you can turn to practical use 


by 


doris cox and barbara warren 


Authors of “CREATIVE HANDS”,* 2nd Edition, 
(John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y. $6.50) 


Photographs by George H. and Doris Cox Thomas 


ary brass paper fastener through the hole in the center of the 
mold and sliding the end into the eyelet in the dress. Enamel 
the paper fastener in the same color and spread its points 
apart. 


Another style of wood button is made by cutting out bits 
of cigar box with a jigsaw and adding decorative dowling 
with glue. You may rasp the surface or cut parallel lines 
into which color may be rubbed. Then the overall surface 
can be lightly painted with a thin, transparent hue and the 
dried surface waxed for permanence. Wax will make the 
paint weatherproof. Plaid designs, triangular effects and 
geometric details are suggested. Drill holes through the 
center with a sharp awl or auger and sew buttons to the 
fabric. (Or glue a screw eye to the back of the button and 
snap it onto the receiving portion which has been affixed to 
the article of wearing apparel. These buttons can be easily 
unsnapped and others substituted to suit your whims; this 
is also good insurance against the buttons being lost or 
damaged at the cleaners. ) 


All such buttons should be carefully finished as follows: 


Bevel edges with a fine wood file and smooth the sur- 
face with a fine grade of sandpaper. You may then paint 
the buttons immediately, or add “milling” about the edges 
(similar to the effect seen on coins). For preserving the 
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FOR METAL 
BUTTONS: 


All tools for this type 
of work are also easily 
obtainable, with  pos- 
sible exception of the 
jeweler’s frame and saw 
blades, which are now 
in restricted production. 


natural color of the wood, it is recommended that you apply 
two base coats of white shellac. Then, when the shellac dries, 
use # 3/0 steel wool, or fine sandpaper once more to re- 
move shine. A high gloss may be imparted by rubbing ordin- 
ary floor wax over the button. 

Cork makes an interesting addition to your wooden but- 
ton. Buy it in thin sheets at an auto supply store and cut it 
out with a scissors or X-acto knife. Glue the pieces to the 
wood buttons. You may even glue several cut-outs of cork 
to each other to make a thicker button, without using a wood 
base. And a third possibility is suggested by using common 
bottle corks, upon whose surface you may apply paint. (Cut 
the corks about a quarter inch thick. ) 

Don’t overlook the possibility of making belt buckles 
of cork and fabric. This is done by taking large bottle corks 
and cutting them lengthwise into half-log shapes. Place these 
side by side on a piece of fabric and sew them securely to the 
material. The stitches can be of bright thread in complement- 
ary colors to create a decorative effect across the top and 
bottom of the buckle. 


BUTTONS MADE OF LEATHER 

Leather can be bought by the pound in scrap form. Try 
vour local leather finding store, shoemaker, or your own dis- 
carded belts. Suede banding is another material you will 
need for this type of button, and it is available in the trim- 
ming department of many stores. By taking bits of leather 
and gluing one on top of the other, you can create a varie- 
gated effect. Paint or dye each layer in constrasting color. 
If the leather is too soft for this procedure, you can roll it 
into tight cylinders and then secure this with a thin strip of 
leather. A small loop of this binding should be left at the 
back of the button to fasten it to the fabric. 


FABRIC BUTTONS 

Cover the wood button form with tautly stretched fabric 
that is affixed with glue or rubber cement. No painting 1s 
necessary ; the fabric comes in any style of decoration, from 
solid dyed hue to plaid and is simply obtained from scraps 
of old dresses, hats or similar dry goods. 

Try using felt instead of fabric. It is secured in the same 
manner as fabric, atop the wooden button form, or you may 
even tightly roll several pieces into a cylinder and bound 
with embroidery floss of yarn. If glued in contrasting layers, 
you can add embroidery to the top portion, or applique it. 


USING METAL FOR BUTTONS 
You will need a few tools for working metal. These will 
include: metal shears, ball peen hammer, drill, files, pliers, 
a block of wood and a wax candle. The best metals to work 
with are copper and pewter. Decoration is created with 
hammering or scraping with a file and rasp. 


Buttons built up in layers must be soldered together. Cut 
out metal pieces, lay them on the wood block and pound them 
with a wooden mallet until they are perfectly flat. (If not 
flat the soldering will not produce a well-joined layer.) Each 
layer should be cleaned with abrasive (1. e. fine steel wool 
or emery cloth) and then coated with soldering paste. Insert 
a layer of lead foil (from candy boxes, cigar boxes or cigar- 
ette packs) between each sandwich of metal pieces. Grasp 
this metal and soldering paste sandwich gently with pliers 
that have a smooth gripping surface. Wave the metal forms 
over your candle flame, high enough so that the pewter does 
not come in contact with the flame (or it will melt). The 
heat alone will fuse these two layers together..Watch for a 
bright gleam of molten metal at the edge of the pewter. 
When this happens remove it from the heat and press the 
two layers firmly with a wood block. 

When working with copper, the process calls for sub- 
stitution of regular solder paste instead of lead foil, which 
is not heavy enough. Follow the same procedure of heating 
over flame and then remove when solder melts. No pres- 
sure with wood blocks is needed. When layers have cooled, 

(please turn to page 47) 


METAL BUTTONS: Pewter alone, or pewter combined with cop- 


per is the material generally used. 
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TRADITIONALLY GARBED are these three Japanese dolls. Left to right: 
Maiko, Tenerai and Sendai-Hagi. 


APANESE children make no fuss and blow out no 

candles when their birthdays come around every year. 
In fact, the children of Japan do not celebrate their real 
birthdays at all; New Year’s day is everybody's birthday. 
Children are considered to be one year old when they are 
born and on New Year’s day everyone just adds a year. The 
real celebrations for girls and boys are held on special festi- 
val days in March and May. 

On March 3, the colorful Hinamacuria (Doll's Festival, 
sometimes also called “Peach Blossom Festival’’) reminds 
girls that they must be gentle and peaceful. A series of 
shelves, placed one above the other, is set up in a corner 
of the best room and covered with a red cloth to represent 
a little house. Ceremonial dolls handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, are then arranged on the shelves by the 
girls. On the top shelf of honor are the Emperor and Em- 
press, while at either side or below them are the ladies-in- 
waiting, musicians, guards and footmen, all dressed in the 
rich court costumes of ancient times. A staircase leads down 
from the top shelf to toy orange and cherry trees, one at 
each side, while paper peach blossoms and lanterns brighten 
the shelves. 

The girls of the family and their friends who visit from 
house to house, all come to look at the dolls and to offer 
red and white rice cakes and sweets shaped like fruit and 
fish. Then all the children share in eating the delicacies. 
\When the ceremony of O-Hina-sana (Honourable Miss 
Doll) is over, the dolls are put carefully away in another 
room along with other family treasures and there they 
are left until the following year. 

A Danish traveller expressed his surprise at the impor- 
tance given to dolls by Japanese children. “Never have | 
seen so many dolls or doll-shops as in Japan”, he said. 

Last year, the students of Komatsugwan Girls’ High 
School in Tokyo told their teachers that they wanted to pre- 
sent Unesco with a gift as a token of their interest in the 
world organization. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
when encouraged to do so by the principal of the school, 
they decided to present a collection of hand-made dolls 
dressed in costume. The collection includes models dressed 
in various costumes worn by modern Japanese—a young 
bride in white robes decorated with gold brocade, a danc- 
ing girl in a brilliant red dress with brightly colored 
designs, a puppet man (the equivalent of a European 
Guignol player )—as well as figures from Japanese history. 
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UNESCO REPORT 


DOLLS 


hand made, they are a tradition in Nippon 


What is interesting to note is that although these small 
dolls represent traditional figures of Japanese life and his- 
tory, the child artists who executed them, managed to instill 
in each form a poetic richness and expression all its own. 
There is a prevailing belief among Oriental peoples that 
everything in nature has life and spirit. Thus the Japanese 
children—and indeed the Japanese people as a whole—are 
thrilled when they can create life and spirit, even in an 
object which may appear trivial at first glance. 

By emphasizing the movement, character and decorative 
beauty of their dolls, the Japanese high school children have 
sought to express such joy and feeling. They have attempt- 
ed, essentially, to reveal the life and soul of each personage 
rather than the more physical form. And although the 
Japanese passion for neatness, for fastidious and cleanly or- 
der characteristic of their art in general, is reflected in these 
children’s dolis, their work 1s imbued with a spiritual qual- 
ity, a delicacy and grace inspired by their common love for 
the beautiful and exquisite detail. ©@ 
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DESIGNING COSTUMES is the task of young Japanese high-schoolers, 
who show professional competence. 
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advertisers are spending millions of dollars a year on this fascinating sales art 
form. here’s how it works. 


HE most unusual recent development in poster adver- 

tising technique is the use of fluorescent paints and 
inks. These are the billboard signs, the posters and the di- 
rect mail pieces that glow brilliantly in ordinary light. The 
use is modern, but the principle is very old. 


Three hundred and fifty years ago an amateur scientist 
named Vincenzo Cascarida (whose regular occupation was 
shoemaking ) was puttering about in his makeshift base- 
ment laboratory with a metallic compound of barium. He 
wasn't at all familiar with its properties, but thought he’d 
heat it. He did. This produced barium sulphide. Cascarida 
was startled to see the substance glow with a bright blue 
color, when he moved it out into the sunlight. As long as 
he kept it in the sun it blazed brilliantly. The color gradual- 
ly lost its fluorescence when placed in the shade. This was 
something new, different. True, he had seen the peculiar 
glow of phosphorescent materials before ths, but phos- 
phorus materials continued to glow by internal means, un- 
til they literally ate themselves up. This new substance 
glowed with cold light. That was a big difference. 


Many substances have this fluorescent quality and their 
use in modern technology is the basis for a major industry. 
For example, just one part of the dye called Fluorescein 
added to a million parts of water will make the water glow 
with a green brilliance when any light is turned upon its 
surface. The dye, Rhodamine, likewise plays a role in the 
textile industry. This dye, by chemical alteration, can be 
made to glow in orange, red, green, blue, yellow or violet. 
You have seen the results in the textile world—glowing 
blouses, skirts, hats and scarves. 


All fluorescent paints glow to some degree in any kind 
of light. The brightest effects come when they are illumi- 
nated with ultra-violet (“black”) light. This is the case 
with outdoor billboards on highways. The shorter the light’s 
wave length, the more brightly the dyes glow. 


The dyes used for advertiseing posters are largely of 
the “rhodamine” class mentioned above. The colors most 
effectively used are yellow, red, bright blue and magenta. 
’astel shades are avoided because the brilliance becomes 
diluted. 


Artists want to know how they can use the paint for 
their own palette. You can’t—not yet. It is usually applied 
by means of silk screening, due to the thick ink involved. It 
is an effective advertising medium, an equally useful signal- 
ing or warning device. Esthetically, it has its limitations. 
It is only now being developed to the point where it may 
be impregnated into inks for major runs in newspapers 


or magazines. One well-known fluorescent ink on the mar- 
(please turn to page 47) 


DREWRY 


Only with Kleenex ... You pull one. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: “Horse Head Bulletin” 


DREWRYS 


BEER * ALE 
Pointing the Way to Pleasure 


BEER ~ ALE 


Artist, Ray Baker 


up pops another f 


Artist, John Norse 


Plump, Juicy, 


ARMOUR STAR. 


Franks! 


Artists, Dave Stotkin and Ted Capetti 


The above black light bulletins are prize-winning selec- 

tions. Top panel shows billboard under ordinary light. 

When ultra-violet illumination turns on, the special dyes 

fluoresce. Black light bulletins can be seen over great 
distances. 
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Cleveland Museum of Art 


NGLISH porcelain is avidly collected by those who ap- 

preciate the utility of design that is a trademark of the 
British artist. Vases and tableware are robust rather than 
elegant and the color blue is often predominant. While 
Meissen figurines are usually considered to be among the 
earliest European porcelain, England was not far behind. 
And the earliest English factory was established about 1730. 


The collector whose training is not equal to his enthus- 
iasm is cautioned to buy carefully of alleged English por- 
celain, for there are many imitators, and even the factory 
stampings are no guarantee of authenticity. English pottery 
and china is among the most widely imitated in existence. 
A wise compromise is to select from more recent works, 
rather than pay exhorbitantly for possible forgeries. [x- 
cellent contemporary pieces are readily available, and when 
seen even side by side with the antique, they do not suffer 
from comparison. It is only the lure of owning the genuine 
that merits the difference in cést. For the scholar, collector 
and decorator, then. here is how to tell the real thing: 


CHELSEA: c. 1760 


A grouping of Chelsea scent bottles, 
from the collection of the Hon. Irwin 
Untermyer. 


recognizing 


HISTORIC PORCELAIN 


Part No. 2 Figurines and Wares of England 


Illustrations courtesy Studio Publications, whose ‘‘Porcelain figures of the 18th Century’”’ 
may be ordered through DESIGN and is listed in this month's Book Column. 


BOW 

First english porcelain factory. Established at Stratford- 
le-Bow in 1730 on the eastern end of London. Because this 
original factory was of oriental design, Bow porcelains are 
sometimes referred to as ““New Canton.” This factory cre- 
ated many ordinary household wares, (tea sets, pitchers, 
dinner services) but all were of porcelain, no common 
earthenware being used. Bow porcelain is soft and cream 
white. When decoration is employed on vases, it is cus- 
tomarily inferior in conception and painting to the more 
artistic efforts of Derby or Chelsea. 

Much use of Chinese motif is a characteristic of many 
Bow pieces. Other popular designs on Bow are the acorn, 
rose and oak leaf. Where animal life is the theme, Bow 
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DERBY: c. 1750-56 


A pair of wild boars are among the 

most exquisite examples of this fine 

porcelain manufacturer’s output. Der- 

by figurines are modeled after those 
of Sevres and Meissen. 


porcelains favor representations of partridge and quail. Blue 
color is predominant, with many blue and white jugs and 
teapots having been turned out. (This blueness was caused 
by applying the paint to the china while still in a biscuit 
state; as a result the color mixed with the glaze, and most 
early Bow pieces have this light blue tint.) 


Bow figurines are extremely rare, but are much copied. 
These were of Cupid, fiddlers, dancers and children. Bow’s 
most famous artists were John Bacon and Thomas Frye. 
The latter gentleman sometimes signed his work by form- 
ing his initials into a monogram. (See illustration ) 


BRISTOL 


The factory was established in 1770 by William Cook- 
worthy and Richard Champion. Bristol porcelain is of 
hard, creamy composition and is vitreous. Because the 
technicians were unable to create a satisfactory paste- 
composition during the factory’s earlier years, the quality 
of Bristol porcelain is not consistently superior. Bristol 
wares often copied from the earlier markings employed by 
Dresden. The resemblance is often misleading. In addition, 
the factory workers at Bristol were a vain lot and quite 
often dug their own initials into the bases of pieces they 
were modelling. Do not confuse these ciphers with the fac- 
tory marks. Here is how to spot a genuine piece of Bris- 
tol: 


1. Glaze is thin and lustrous. Its color is white and 
creamy. 2. Ordinary household pieces are impregnated 
with a light blue mixed into the glaze (as with Bow). 3. 
Predominant colors are soft blue, red, violet and green. 5. 
Decorations usually run to flowers, green wreaths and 
drapery. 6. The surface is not smooth, but has tiny pock- 
marks. Hollow ware (cups, teapots and jugs) has a slight 
ridged effect on its surface. 


Bristol figurines were usually done in sets of four. 
(1.e. ““The Four Seasons,” “Four Elements” etc) 


CHELSEA 


The factory was founded around 1745 under George II. 
Its product was a best-seller for about twenty years and the 
existent examples are beautifully rendered, comparable in 
quality to the best produced by Meissen or the French 


(please turn to page 43) 
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BRISTOL: c. 1775 


Characteristic of Bristol figurines is a quadruple grouping, usually 
allegorical in theme. Here, for example is “Spring, the Second 
Season.” 
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THE ORIGIN TYPE 


its story, from ancient cave wall to the modern printing press 


ARTICLE BASED ON A DEVELOPMENT BY 


myron monsen, jr. 


MONSEN-CHICAGO, Inc. 


The first graphic expression by Man is seen in his prehistoric cave 
paintings. The above sketch was made more than 20,000 years ago. 
The artist left a record for posterity, but the recording was not 
portable. Distance remained a barrier to communication. 


Literal symbols that indicated the profession or activity of the sub- 
ject was the next step. Above: reed case, sack of pigment and palette 
are simplified in symbol to mean “writer.” 
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YPOGRAPHY, as we know it today, is but the current 

expression of an instinctive desire to communicate. It 
has its roots in a past so remote that scholars are still trac- 
ing its origin. 

The gradual development of speech, during long pre- 
historic ages, made it possible for man to make known his 
wants to those in the immediate environs. But beyond the 
reach of his voice he had no way of communicating except 
by signal. He had not yet learned to record his thoughts or 
ideas for the future. 


One of the first attempts to express ideas graphically 
and to hurdle the limitation of time are the paintings early 
man left on his cave walls. Through these pictures he tried 
to tell his story. He recorded his message for posterity but 
he was not able to dispatch it. There was still the barrier 
of distance. 


An early attempt to solve the problem of distance was 
the use of a knotted rope. The type and spacing of the knots 
formed a code by which man could convey certain simple 
ideas to others at remote points. 


His next step was a simplified system of drawings. This 
was an advance over the pictorial presentations of the cave 
dweller. Through picture systems, man could express more 
complicated ideas. The messages could be recorded on a 
number of surfaces . hides, bones, woods, and other 
portable materials. 


Over a peviod of time the pictures were stripped of 
ornamentation. Details were omitted and outlines were 
simplified into a code. Now an arrangement of lines and 
shapes expressed an idea. But even at this period of de- 
velopment the lines usually had a relationship to the ap- 
pearance of the idea which they expressed. 


This process of simplification is well illustrated in the 
sketch on this page. Here is a composition showing the 
tools of a writer . ..a reed case ...a sack of pigment 

. and a palette. This composition was simplified to the 
symbol shown on the right which means “writer.” This 
method of visual communication is known as the ideo- 
graph. 


Egyptians were one of the first peoples to develop an 
entire system of such writing . . . known as hieroglyphics. 
The symbols were derived from pictures of things, but slow- 
ly they lost their original meanings and took on new signific- 
ance. Each symbol became associated with a certain sound 
made by the human voice . . . “syllables” that could be com- 
bined to form words. 


This is well illustrated by the hieroglyphic writing of 
the name “Kleopatra” as shown elsewhere in this article. 
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Six thousand years ago the Egyptians evolved a system of “‘syl- 
lables.”? Each symbol or hieroglyph stands for a sound. Above: the 
sounds meaning Kleopatra, Queen of Egypt. 


Each symbol represents a sound. Sex and rank are desig- 
nated by separate symbols. Here, for the first time, speech 
is closely linked with visual expression. With this system 
of sound writing, man could record complex ideas precisely 
and could send them great distances. 


As civilization grew more and more complicated, and 
man’s horizons broadened, the need for an accurate, guickly- 
written form of expression increased. The first system of 
writing which adequately filled this need was the Greek 
alphabet . . . an alphabet with consistent, well-organized, 
pleasingly-shaped letters. For centuries Greek was the “of- 
ficial language’ of communication. Many of the world’s 
greatest classics were painstakingly recorded with this 
alphabet. It is the language of Socrates, Plato, Euclid and 
scores of others whose thinking changed the course of his- 
tory. 


The growth of the Roman Empire brought about a new 
alphabet to record the new language. Here were letters with 
true beauty and fine proportion of thick and thin lines .. . 
letters that have remained models to this day. It is ques- 
tionable whether the aesthetics of the early Roman alphabet 
will ever be surpassed. 


Thirteen centuries of development through manuscript 
writing, followed the establishment of the Roman alpha- 
bet. The more complex living became, the more essential 
writing became. Throughout Europe scribes spent count- 
less hours writing legal documents and recording the think- 
ing of the times. 


Some of these men took infinite pains with their work 
in order to preserve the beauty of the formal Roman letters. 
Others, pushed for time, worked fast and freely. The need 
for faster writing increased as more and more people learned 
to read. The result was a hurried line that departed from 
the formal Roman style, following instead the easiest flow- 
ing line of the reed or brush. 


To avoid too great a diversification of style, Charle- 
magne called a meeting of the scribes in the eighth century 
and coordinated their work into a new hand. Today this 
style is preserved in many old manuscripts. It is known as 
Carolinian Minuscule, and is actually the forerunner of our 
present lower-case letters. 


Next step was the Greek Alphabet, which became the language of 


international communication. 


In America, first type was cast around 1639. Early printing efforts 


were makeshift, with type of varying sizes. 
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The type of the 1800’s was ornate. Ben Franklin’s bold, simple type 
faces were forgotten in the rush to fill every bit of white space 


with decoration. 
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In the 20th Century the present trend toward artistic 
blending of type and layout was inaugurated, Above: a 
startling contrast of today and yesterday. 


Thus, in Europe, by the eighth century, the scribes had 
two complete alphabets . Roman capitals and Roman 
small letters . . . actually upper and lower case. They were 
combining these two on the same pages. 

Three basic letter styles were in vogue at this time: 


(A) Humanist script which was basically Roman. 

(B) The Gothic letter of Northern Italy—virile and angular. 

(C) Chancery cursive letters used in the Vatican for legal documents and in for- 
mal recordings of the Church. 


These three styles humanist, gothic, and cursive 

. are the foundations of all subsequent important type 
faces right up to today. 

Until the fifteenth century, fine manuscript writing con- 
tinued as an art of the scribes throughout Europe. This 
was the age that produced the superbly beautiful Rheims 
cathedral and other works of exquisite craftsmanship. The 
same beauty is reflected in the manuscripts of the period, 
many of which were illuminated with elaborate and color- 
ful designs . . . usually applied by a person other than the 
scribe. 

But finally the time came when the scribes could no 
longer keep pace with the demand for written information. 
A faster method of duplication was necessary ... and out 
of this need was born “printing.” 

At first whole pages were cut in solid wood blocks, 
inked, and pressed onto the paper. Countless books were 
printed by this method and distributed through Europe. It 
was slow and tedious but a great improvement over manual 
duplication. 

It was only natural that block printing would develop 
into the use of movable type . . . a step which ushered in 
the great age of true printing. 

One of the first great books printed from movable type 
was the forty-two line Bible, attributed to Johannes Guten- 
berg of Mainz, Germany. In transition to this new method 


ED. NOTE: A full-color slide film with sound, on the subject: 
“TYPE AND ITS ORIGIN”, is now available to schools. 
(sale price: $17.50 or may be had on a rental basis.) For 
fuli information, and a free copy of the booklet upon which 
this article has been based, write: EDUCATIONAL DEPT., 
MONSEN-CHICAGO, INC., 22 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11. 
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of communication, type did not depart from the basic manu- 
script styles. The forty-two line Bible, for example, shows 
the virile, angular style of Gothic manuscripts . . . already 
centuries old at the time the Bible was printed. 

But all these men, and those who followed them, cre- 
ated type faces which stem from the three original styles. 
Those same styles continue as an essential model for to- 
day’s letters. 

Cases of type and printing presses found their way to 
the colonies in the hulls of early ships. A new world of ideas 
was growing up, seeking expression. The first press in what 
is now the United States was erected at Harvard College 
in 1639. 

The crude ruggedness of the first American printing 
was quite in keeping with the life and experiences of early 
settlers. Their hardships are reflected clearly in the print- 
ing of the time. In the letter formations will be found the 
effects of many nationalities .. . Dutch type . . . German 
fraktur type .. . and early English Caslon. 

Early American pioneers in typography and _ printing 
(probably the most famous among them was Benjamin 
Franklin) so reflected the spirit of the people that they 
left a heritage of democratic thought every American still 
enjoys. The work of these early printers shows a clarity of 
expression and a resoluteness that is characteristic of early 
American type. 

Through the latter part of the eighteenth century, sim- 
plicity was the keynote of typography in America. A new 
country, with serious purposes, had little time for delicate 
and elaborate trappings. 

But back in Europe, the French were ushering in a 
period of decoration that was to set a new trend through- 
out all the arts. Its effect was to be seen everywhere on the 
Continent. In decoration the trend reached a point where no 
space escaped adornment of some sort. Furniture took on 
grotesque forms. No open space was permitted in any de- 
sign. 

The rugged legible simplicity of Ben Franklin disap- 
peared. Now, not satisfied with decorative type, designers 
filled up every inch of white space with ornate borders. By 
1870 no consideration was being given to anything simple 
—type accurately reflected the mood of the times. In the 
advertising of the day more concern was given to decoration 
than to legibility. 


As America moved into the twentieth century and the 
era of mass production, the thinking of the nation again 
changed and this, too, is reflected in typographic trends 
of the time. 


People were suspicious of the many new products and 
developments of the day. Before progress could be made, 
the nation had to be convinced that these changes were 
advantageous. To accomplish this, typography made a quick 
change ... back to direct simplicity. With a tough job to do, 
it relied on straightforward, thought-provoking copy simply 
presented. 

The ever-increasing tempo of life called for a stream- 
lining of all details. The useless elements of design were 
dispensed with. Lines were straightened out and utility be- 
came more important than ornamentation. Through the 
twenties typography basically mirrored the age. People and 
type faces were thinking in practical terms. 

The early thirties ushered in the geometric era to type 
design. Perhaps the reason for this was the depression and 
the need for progress through stringent economy. Maybe 
it was a reflection of the mass production era .. . or just 
an excessive reaction to the mid-Victorian period. 

(please turn to page 44) 
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historic PORCELAIN 


Continued from page 39 


factory at Sevres, (both of which they resemble). With the 
popularity of things oriental so prevelant in the England of 
the mid-Eighteenth Century, Chelsea vases and figurines 
copied the soft Chinese ground colors, but the actual deco- 


rating has a Western flavor—a sort of compromise. Chelsea 
china is heavy, soft-bodied and its color varies from yellow- 
ish-white to milk white. The factory marking is an anchor 
(though earlier pieces lack it) and this design is applied in 
gold, purple or red. Beware of cheap Continental fakes 
bearing gold anchors. These usually appear on figurines. 


DERBY 


Earliest pieces are from about 1751. William Duesbury 
founded the factory, and the first works are known after 
his name. A few years later, he also acquired the factories 
of Chelsea and Bow. After Duesbury’s death in 1786, the 
factory passed into many other hands and continued through 
the middle of the 19th Century. Later pieces are of rela- 
tively inferior quality. Modern wares produced under oper- 
ation of this large factory are quite common today, but are 
of little value. Derby’s finest porcelains are exquisitely 
modeled figurines and groups, after the style of Sevres and 
Meissen. You will know a true Derby by the following 
characteristics: 1. Blue color combined with gold decora- 
tion. Wide use of yellow, green and pink for smaller areas. 


Factory marks contain numbers, of which those from 27 
to 52 are most widely known to collectors. 2. To the lay- 
man-collector, the famous Derby-Japan design is quite 
familiar. Flowers and landscape paintings are also char- 
acteristic decorations. 


COALPORT 


The factory was set up in Shropshire during the late 
18th Century, and additional factories were purchased at 
Swansea, Nantgarw and Caughley to form what is, even 
today, the largest works in England. Coalport porcelains 
imitate the best Continental styles and markings, but do 
this in a manner often superior to the original. It is ex- 
tremely difficult, for this reason, to tell a Coalport from 
a Franch or German creation. The body of a Coalport piece 
is soft and white. Early vases were decorated with flowers 
and leaves and are very lovely. They are also rare. More 
common are the later creations of the factory, which are 
known as Coalbrookdale. These are within reach of the 


average pocketbook. They are characterized by their rococo, 
victorian themes. While a great many of the 18th and early 
19th Century examples left the factory without any mark- 
ing, those which do bear factory insignia are numbered 


98 to 103. 


SPODE 


Few English potteries surpass Spode in fame. Josiah 
Spode began the factory in about 1760 and his output was 
exclusively confined to pottery. In the first decade of the 
19th Century he enlarged his scope to include the porcelain 
ware which is acclaimed by cormnoisseurs. These were turned 
out at manufactory at Stoke-on-Trent. Josiah Spode II (his 
son) was the creator of a new technique—the addition of 
feldspar and ash to his china paste. Early Spode is thus 
a combination of hard and soft paste, and does not have 
the soft, glassy appearance of other porcelain ware contem- 
porary to that era. The body is translucent, the glaze 
smooth and the painting is superior to most English work. 
Spode also produced opaque (or ironstone) china. In 1847 
the business was acquired by W. T. Copeland & Sons Ltd. 
and it is in operation today under that name. Spode wares 
are stamped with the numerical markings 170-183. 


COPELAND 


WEDGWOOD 


This is the name most familiar to collectors. The works 
were established at Etruria, Stafforshire in 1759, by Josiah 
Wedgwood and are now operating as strongly as the days 
the doors were first opened. China was not produced until 
1809, earlier pieces being earthenware and jasper. Again, 
in 1815, the production of china was stopped, due to the 
increased demands for earthenware following the Napoleonic 
Wars and the attendant economic depression. Porcelain 
china was once again placed on the itinerary in 1878 and 
has been produced without interruption ever since. 

Wedgwood china is closely comparable to the best 
Sevres soft-pastes. It is very white and translucent. 

Another type of Wedgwood is known as “Queen’s 
Ware” (or Cream Ware). It is cream-colored earthenware 
and is principally employed as table service. 

The invention of Jasper Ware is Josiah Wedgwood’s 
unique triumph. This is the type so familiar to collectors 
and is usually characterized by the embodiment of Greek 


():: Wedo 


and Roman figures in white upon a blue background. The 
work was made in the form of vases and plaques. A num- 
ber of Black Basalte pieces were turned out by Wedgwood 
during the late 1700’s. The famous “Portland Vase” (un- 
earthed near Rome in 1640 and originated in A.D. 129) 
served as model for the best-known Wedgwood Jasper 
ware piece. It has been mass-produced by imitators for 
over a hundred and fifty years, but only Wedgwood holds 
the original mold, and the original itself is in the British 
Museum. 
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“extra” Christmas offer 


Your choice of either of the money- 
saving values offered below, if you 
act at once! Here is the ideal gift 
for a creative artist—plus a bonus 
for YOU. (Offer expires December 
31, 1951.) 


TWO, l-year subscriptions to DE- 


SIGN Magazine, sent with gift cards 
anywhere in the U.S.A., plus a copy 
of the new DESIGN TECHNICS 


all for only $8.50 


A saving of $1.75 over regular 
prices! You may extend your own 
subscription as one of these, if de- 
sired—and the copy of DESIGN 
TECHNICS (see inside front cover 
ad) will be sent in your name any- 
where in the world! 


OR 


TWO, 1-year subscriptions to DE- 
SIGN Magazine, sent with gift cards 
anywhere in the U.S.A. 
both for only $7.00 
(regular price: $4.00 each) 
If desired, you may extend or renew 


your own subscription as one of 
these. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ON ORDERING SEE 


“DESIGN TECHNICS’ AD, FRONT COVER 


DESIGN PUBLISHING GO. 


337 S. HIGH ST. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


origins of TYPE: 
(continued from page 42) 


But type designers were thinking in terms of basic 
shapes, simplification, and legibility. This was true, not 
only in type, but in all our creative designs. 

During the period from 1900 to the late thirties adver- 
tising pioneers were experimenting too. Often their work 
was good, but they frequently fell for the tricks of the day, 
using type carelessly in an effort to find a new form. Some- 
times these experimenters let type get in the way of the 
message, and created confusion by their selection of type. 
Or they squared everything up and lost the dynamics of 
movement. To gain the advantage of simplicity, they some- 
times sacrificed unity. Or they crowded the ad with type 
at, the expense of the product. But these experiments con- 
tributed much. Their courageous work resulted in a bet- 
ter understanding of the effective use of type in advertising. 


Today an atomic mushroom symbolizes a new tempo 
of living and a new mood in the people. Everything we 
use is being stripped for maximum functional simplicity 
and out of that simplicity is coming a new, beautiful ef- 
ficiency. 

Our magazines have adopted new formats, layout, and 
color to capture the eye quickly and surely, in the new com- 
petition for attention. Clean, readable, beautiful type designs 
speak out in tune with the times. Type now supplements il- 
lustration because it has a voice and inflection of its own. 
Type blends and harmonizes with illustrations because it 
is flexible. Type serves as a beautiful binding structure be- 
cause it 1s workable. 

In all media of visual expression, typography helps keep 
the people well-informed. Clearer, more readable type faces 
and layouts help sell ideas and products for better living. 


Today typography is more alert than ever to the needs 
of those who write and read. Tomorrow, as needs and 
moods change, type again will speak first with the voice of 
the new day. @ 


WORLD'S FINEST COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


OFFERED AT SPECIAL, PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE! 


DESIGN subscribers qualify for a $1.50 discount 
on this exquisite book. But the offer is limited to a 
period of ten days from receipt of this issue of DE- 
SIGN, so please order at once. 

Full information and handy, postage-free order 
card enclosed opposite p. 50. 


“Remarkable publishing achievement.” 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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THE SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


HE silk screen printing process is one of the oldest 

printing processes known to man, having been used in 
China some two thousand years ago. The simplicity of 
technic and the effectiveness of the results make it especially 
adaptable to school use. Posters, program covers and cards 
may be printed in quantity and in a number of colors at a 
surprisingly low cost. It is the only method by which print- 
ing may be done successfully on glass, wood and other ob- 
jects which cannot be run through a press. Many textiles 
and wall papers are printed by the silk screen method. 


NECESSARY EQUIPMENT 


The equipment may be built easily, or it may be pur- 
chased for a very small sum. A list of the necessary equip- 
ment includes the stencil, stencil knife, a frame over which 
has been stretched an open-mesh silk, adhering liquid, a 
rubber squeegee, turpentine, removing liquid, printing ink, 
amber lacquer, tape, tacks, newspaper and rags. 


The frame may be constructed of 1”x2” lumber to a 
standard poster size. It is advisable to allow one inch to 
each side of the screen, inside measurements, for freedom 
in flowing the ink over the stencil. Over the frame a piece 
of silk bolting cloth or organdy (which is not as durable as 
bolting cloth) must be tightly stretched and made secure 
first with tacks and then with shellac. Care must be used 
the shellacking the edges so that none of the shellac covers 
the open portion of the silk. The screen must then be hinged 


to a plywood board slightly larger than the frame. It is then 
ready to receive the stencil. 


Commercially prepared stencils, a lacquer film adhered 
with rubber cement to a glassine paper, are best. 


The design is worked out on paper in color and taped to 
a drawing board. Over this is placed the transparent stencil 
which is also fastened to the board with tape. The stencil 
is then cut by outlining the area to be printed with a stencil 
knife. Only the lacquered layer is cut and must be peeled 
from the glassine background. A new stencil is used for 
each color in the design. 


ADHERING STENCIL TO SCREEN 


After cutting the stencil it must be adhered to the silk 
screen. A commercially prepared adhering liquid suited to 
the type of stencil 1s used to adhere the stencil to the silk 
screen. The stencil is taped under the screen so that the silk 
is placed in direct contact with the lacquered side of the 
stencil. Then with newspapers underneath as a pad and two 
soft cloths, one soaked in adhering liquid and the other dry, 
a small portion of the screen is wet and dried immediately. 
(Illustration No. 4.) This is repeated until the entire sur- 
face is covered. After allowing the stencil a few minutes to 
dry the glassine paper is peeled from the screen and the 
open portions of the screen around the outside of the stencil 
are either masked with strips of tape or covered with a coat 
of amber lacquer. The stencil is now ready for printing. 


TWO EXAMPLES OF TEXTILES PRINTED BY THE SILK SCREEN PROCESS 
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HUNGER: by Ben Shahn 


Originally painted in oils, this fine poster has been reproduced by 
the silk screen process. 


USE OF INKS 


Prepared inks in both oil and water color are available for 
printing on papers. A mixture of cornstarch and dye of the 
consistency of thick tempera may be used to print textiles. 
The color for printing must be of a proper consistency for 
best results. Color which is too thin will flow between the 
stencil and the paper ; color which is too thick will not flow 
through the silk evenly and will not produce an even tex- 
tured print. 


The paper to be printed must be placed between the ply- 
wood board and the hinged screen. Registers to mark the 
exact placement of the paper on the board are very helpful. 
The screen is then lowered and with the squeegee the color 
is flowed over the screen. (Illustration No. 5.) Plenty of 
color must be used so that the entire printing may be done 
with a single stroke. Raise the screen, remove the paper and 
allow it to dry before attempting to print another color. 


The screen may be cleaned with water for water ink or 
with kerosene or turpentine for oil inks. Occasionally this is 
necessary during the printing to obtain the best results. 


SCREENS ARE RE-USABLE 


Screens may be used many times by removing the stencil. 
A special removing liquid is usually sold with the stencil 
which when applied to it has a disintegrating effect and the 
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particles of the stencil are caught and adhered to a news- 
paper placed under the screen as a pad. 


Designs may be printed in many colors, one after the 
other, following exactly the same procedure as outlined 
here, after the preceding color has been allowed to dry. In- 
teresting effects may also be obtained by “slipping” a stencil 
and reprinting it in another color or through the use of 
transparent inks. Experience and experimentation will add 
to the list of effects produced with a silk screen. Half tone 
effects may be printed by exposing specially sensitized 
stencil sheets to intense light (similar to blueprinting) and 
following the regular printing process. Other variations of 
the process may be obtained from commercial houses or 
worked out through experimentation and combine to make 
this a fascinating worth while craft. 


SILK SCREEN ON TEXTILE 


When textiles are printed by the silk screen process, it 1s 
important to have a suitable table properly prepared. It 1s 
well to secure a firm table about three yards in length to 
enable the printing of yardage. Cover the table top with wall 
board to make a smooth, even surface. Over this, place 
newspapers that act as blotters should the dye penetrate too 
deeply. Many methods are used to score off the table to in- 
sure true registration. One is to mark off the sides in inches 
and with the aid of a large T-square the screen may be 
moved about in perfect position. The fabric is now pinned 
firmly to the table. 

The oil colors are mixed with a medium that assures the 
washing of fabrics without loss of color. The dyes are new 
and are so prepared that they work easily through the 
screen and can be dry-cleaned perfectly. Thus we use the 
dye for fabrics that are to be dry-cleaned and the oil colors 
for those to be washed. As the dye is in concentrated form, 
it is mixed with a basic or clear dye until the right con- 
sistency and color value are obtained. 


Place the screen upon the fabric at the desired point. 
Pour a small quantity of dye on the screen at the upper 
edge. Hold back with a squeegee. This tool is made of thick 
ribbon rubber, held in place by a band of wood that forms a 
handle. It is the exact width of the working screen. With 
the aid of the squeegee, pull the dye across the stencil and 
lift the screen up carefully again placing it at a given point. 
Pull the dye back over the stencil to the top of the screen. 
Just enough dye should be placed on the screen to take care 
of about four motive prints. 


BEST SUBJECTS FOR SILK SCREEN 


Designs most suitable for silk screen printing are those 
that suggest stencil printing, or in other words, print de- 
signs. Designs used in weaving should be discouraged for 
this type of printing. Best of all are picture designs, using a 
simple motive, repeating and reversing to form an all over 


pattern. 


Glazed chintz is ideal to work upon. With the addition of 
metallic powder to the basic dye, amazing ideas can be cre- 
ated. Many colors may be printed from the same stencil by 
blocking or sealing parts of the design and exposing others. 
Wall paper printed with the dye gives a glazed design 
against a dull paper. 


Block print effffects can be secured by light and heavy 
pressure upon the squeegee. Oil base pigments may be 
printed through the same screen as described, but different 
mediums are used to thin and wash paint from the 
screen. @ 
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AS REVIEWED BY JANET COLE 


ALL BOOKS RECOMMENDED MAY BE ORDERED THRU “DESIGN.” 


Send check, with title of book and publisher, to: 
“Book Editor,”” DESIGN Magazine, 337 South High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


PORCELAIN FIGURES OF 18TH CENTURY David Rosenfeld 


Studio Publications $5.00 
A complete biography of rare porcelain from Europe of the 1700's. 
Not merely an art-form, but also a reflection of history and customs. 


Served as basis for special feature on page 38 of this issue. In- 
cludes 100 pages of photographs. 


CREATIVE HANDS (2nd edition): Cox & Warren 


John Wiley & Sons $6.50 


Versatile book on many phases of creative art and handcrafts. An- 
cient and modern weaving techniques, embroidery, making buttons 
and buckles in leather, needlework and making your own gifts out 
of ceramics, wood, leather and metal. Highlights from Button Mak- 
ing chapter appear on page 34 of this issue of Design. 381 pages 
with many photos. 


TWO CENTURIES OF FRENCH FASHION Michelle Murphy 
Gallery Press $4.00 


History of French leadership in the fashion field from the 1700’s to 
the 20th Century. Color prints of 49 wire dolls (part of France’s 
“Gratitude Train”), perfectly rendered, and costumed by Dior, Fath, 
Molyneaux, etc., to illustrate different periods. 


ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS: S. R. Peck 
Oxford Univ. Press $6.00 


An. encyclopedia of anatomical data for artists, with many illustra- 
tions and a complete dictionary of terms. Covers bone, muscle, sur- 
face anatomy; facial expression; distinction of race, age and sex. 


MODERN LETTERING AND LAYOUT: Cecil Wade 
Pitman Publishers $5.00 


Includes all standard lettering styles and information, printing 
processes and layout. Emphasis on designing original alphabets. 153 
pages with many illustrations. 


PINE FURNITURE OF EARLY NEW ENGLAND: Russell H. Kettell 
Dover Publications $10.00 


A valuable reference on Colonial New England furniture which 
originally sold for $35.00. Over two hundred-fifty photographs and 
detailed working drawings. ©@ 


making BUTTONS: 
Continued from page 35 


it will be necessary to file away the excess solder that may 
have leaked. 
The button holes are made by placing the finished 


button-rough on a wood block and drilling with your metal ° 


drill. Then sew the button to the dress or accessory. 

For professional finishing, file away excess solder, then 
use emery pape: and finally, pumice. Don’t try for a high 
gloss, which is not in as good taste as a slightly satinlike 
finish. Number 3/0 steel wool can be used to burnish the 
surface lightly. Always use metal buttons on a heavy fabric 
(1. e. wool). Be certain to pound away any sharp corners 
that might tear the fabric or injure the wearer. @ 


black LIGHT 
(Continued from page 37) 


ket goes under the trade name, ‘“Day-Glo.” Chemically, 
these inks are solid solutions of the rhodamine dyes in urea 
formaldehyde (or melamine formaldehyde) resins. When 
applied to paper stock for printing purposes, the solution 
must be dispersed over the area in a film of about 3/1000ths 
inch thickness. When the type itself and the art work is 
to be fluorescent, the procedure is as follows: (A) a tacky 
varnish is applied over the ink and (B) fluorescent powder 
is dusted over the surface. Fluorescent inks and paints will 
re-emit 120% of the normal daylight falling upon their 
surfaces, as compared with the 60% of the brightest ordi- 
nary organic colors. This may sound like a printer’s error, 
but it is true. In simpler terms it means that the new paints 
reflect not only the visible color, but also a good measure of 
the ultra-violet “invisible” color. This doubles the pigment’s 
brilliance. 


At the present time, fluorescent posters are highly sus- 
ceptible to weather, but research continues to increase their 
life span. They have become a multi-million dollar invest- 
ment among national outdoor advertisers. This year, six of 
the “Best 100 Outdoor Signs” were black-lighters. For a 
medium still in its infancy this is an unusual accomplish- 
ment. 


There are about five thousand such billboards on high- 
ways and at main intersections throughout the U. S. The 
number grows daily. These black light bulletins, as they 
are known in the trade, last about three to six months be- 
fore losing brilliancy. This is the required interval called 
for by most outdoor sign contracts. The New Jersey Zinc 
Company has led research in the field with the production 
of their “Horse Head” fluorescent pigments, which con- 
tain oxides of zinc and magnesium, as well as several sul- 
phides of zinc and cadmium. The industry predicts that 
there will be at least ten thousand black light billboards in 
the U. S. within a year. 


Advertising artists and editors wishing to consider 
luminescent printing may obtain full information by writ- 
ing to: 


W. H. Wilton, Inc. 720 Dearborn St., Chicago; Con- 
tinental Lithograph Corp., 952 E. 72nd St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Should you prefer to use standard inks on lumines- 
cent paper, the stock can be obtained through: Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Co., 2515 S. Damen, Chicago 8. © 
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article by 


g. alan turner 


HEN the old man finally died, they dared to enter his 

studio. Poking around the dusty corners, opening up 
huge portfolios, the executors of his estate found over three 
thousand paintings and drawings! This was the work of a 
lonely, blinded, acid-tongued individualist named Hilaire 
Germain Edgard Degas. The world will never forget him. 
never forget him. 


He was born in Paris July 19, 1834. He died in Paris 
eighty-three years later, while the first troops of the A.E.F. 
marched down the boulevards of his beloved city. 


Although the name Degas is customarily linked with the 
upstarts of modern art, this man was too much an entity 
in himself to be a follower of the Impressionist movement. 
His idol was Ingres and the greatest influence upon his 
work was that of the Japanese print masters. He had many 
acquaintences, but few friends. He lived in lonely squalor, 
but had an independant income. Today, the art of Edgar 
Degas would be worth many millions if a price tag could 
be pldced upon his phenomenal outpouring of paintings, 
sketches, pastels and sculptures. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


As a young man, Edgar (he dropped the “d” as being 
much too fussy) spent endless hours at the Louvre, copy- 
ing Clouet, Holbein and Ghirlandajo. His painting after 
Poussin’s “Rape of the Sabine Women” took an entire 
year of arduous effort. Many critics consider this copy to 
be the equal of, if not superior to the original. His first 
great teacher was Lamothe, himself a former student of 
Ingres and Flandrin. Yet, despite this intense training and 
reverence for the classicists, Degas remains the antithesis 
of all things academic. 


How can you explain this bitter foe of the status quo— 
a scornful critic of the emotional school of painting who 
yet sided with the conservatives of Rome, became a good 
friend of classicists Chapu, Bonnat and Romantic composer 
Bizet ? “Why, the man is certainly a Romantic!” the super- 
ficial observer is moved to say. “Look at his ballet paint- 
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THE MASTER WITHOUT EMOTION 


DEGAS 


ings and sketches. What could be more romantic?” The 
truth will become apparent on more careful observation. 
Examine, for instance, the ballet painting on the cover 
of this issue of DESIGN, and the one on page 50. Go 
deeper than the surface loveliness and you will find a total 
lack of emotion, a keen eye for reporting the truth, and 
the honest ugliness of ordinary living beings. 


The fact of the matter is, Degas saw people as physical 
objects upon whose surfaces light played—complex ma- 
terials with planes and lines and possessing only the acct- 
dent of life. Even his famous studies of wash women and 
street walkers are cold and surgical. He had no sympathy 
for the suffering or sorrows of Man, was no Knight Errant 
with a brush, crusading for humanity. Degas was uncon- 
cerned with the temporary emotion of “now”. His work 
was without message; he painted for himself only. 


As a young man, Degas studied under Ingres for a 
brief while. It is said that Edgar was the person who car- 
ried the old master out of his studio when Ingres fell down 
in the fatal fit which took his life. To the end of his own 
days, Degas worshipped at Ingres’ shrine. One of his proud- 
est possessions was a small red chalk study of a hand by 
Ingres, which he hung on the wall of his studio in Rue 
Pigalle, and which he would study from time to time. “Ah, 
observe that hand!” Degas once exclaimed to a_ visitor. 
“Look at those fingernails! There is work by a man who 
is truly a genius. One isolated hand by Ingres is worthy 
of a place in the Louvre!” 


Yet, Degas stole but one thing from his idol— a pas- 
sion (if such a word may be said to exist for this man) for 
the truth. Unlike the modernists of his day (and ours), 
Degas never sneered at the traditional. He had admiration 
for even so pronounced a classicist as Puvis de Chavannes, 
for so obvious a Romantic as Delacroix. While he might 
not follow their way, he could glean from each a frag- 
ment that would become catalyzed into the magic alchemy 
of his own art expression. In a word, he absorbed. 


When Degas was thirty-nine, he made a trip to New 
Orleans, at the invitation of an uncle who owned a large 
plantation. This was the turning point in his life. His one 
great painting ot this period was “The Cotton Market.’ It 
sums up all he had to say in the classic vein, and it hints 
of the new direction into which he would soon strike. This 
painting of the business men and activity of the New Or- 
lean’s commercial exchange contains portraits of people that 
are unlike any that had existed before. They are outwardly 
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in the neo-classic school so popular in the mid-19th Cen- 
tury, but Degas has begun to experiment with sharp lines 
and planes. A short while later he returned to Paris and 
became fascinated with Japanese prints. Japanese art has 
always been purely line and plane. Depth is expressed not 
so much with tonal areas as it 1s with placement of ob- 
jects. To Degas it was quite unimportant if a head in the 
foreground were cut off. A head was, after all, merely an 
object in the total composition, and if he preferred to cut 
off a portion, that was as he wished it. Nice, proper con- 
cepts meant nothing to him. And as for emotion—that was 
even less to be considered. 


REMBRANDT VS. DEGAS 


Let us compare a painting by Rembrandt with one 
by Degas. Both tackled the same theme, an old woman 
cleaning her fingernails. Rembrandt treats this disgusting 
spectacle with sublime beauty. His light, the exquisite com- 
position, the rich color—all make the subject of almost min- 
or attention. The observer revels in the Dutchman’s magni- 
ficent rendition, sees only beauty and humble nobility. 


And then, Degas paints the same thing. The observer 
recoils in disgust. No rich colors, no subdued effects. The 
old woman is just an old woman; a drab, commonplace, 
ugly old woman. For Degas paints things as they are. 
Always he remains the reporter, never the harpist play- 
ing on the strings of sympathy. 

As a younger man, Edgar was quite the Boulevardier. 
He dressed almost as a dandy, frequented fashionable sa- 
lons, enjoyed good music and ballet, frequented the race 
track. Yet, when he sketches a jockey falling from his 
mount, the expression of agony on the subject’s face is 
far less important than the angular distortion of his twisted 
body. In a curious, detatched way, the fallen jockey has 
become merely a series of planes and angles that embody 
the meaning of the emotion “suffering” without dwelling 
upon it. Degas became uninterested in any painting the 
moment he had finished it. Everything was simply a prob- 
lem of form and movements, to be met and conquered. 


He detested landscape painting. ‘Really, Edgar, you 
should attempt a good landscape,” Manet once suggested 
at a restaurant, half-jokingly. Degas shrugged his shoulders 
and gulped his cup of broth. “With this bowl of soup and 
three brushes,” he sneered, “I can paint as good a land- 
scape as anyone.” 


HIS INFLUENCE ON OTHERS 


Degas set the pace for many excellent artists. Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec was one of them. Yet, great though 
Lautrec’s sketches and paintings of the Paris demi-world 
may be, they do not enter the private world of a Degas 
sketch. Where Lautrec followed the Japanese print makers 
in their purity of line, his themes are guilty of emotion, a 
quality which Degas alone was successful in elimnating 
trom his work. Another who surreptitiously borrowed from 
Degas was James McNeill Whistler. There is a certain 
resemblance between their art, as a result of their mutual 
admiration for the Japanese. 


Whistler has long had a reputation for possessing acid 
wit, but he met his master in this field when he ventured 
to make an opinion to Degas concerning the latter’s living 
habits. Degas looked down his nose at the posturing dandy 
and remarked: ‘‘My dear fellow you conduct yourself in 


life just as if you had no talent at all.’”’ Whistler henceforth 
kept his opinions to himself. 


These living habits were indeed worthy of comment. 
Degas, as he grew older, retreated from the world at large 
and spent long hours painting. During these intervals, he 
would permit absolutely no one to enter his studio except 
his model, Pauline. In this cluttered, dingy attic at 37 Rue 
Victor-Masse, the old man would pose the girl until she 
was stiff with cold and fatigue. The room itself was enough 
to unnerve the most experienced model. Its drab brown 
walls were bare of anything but an occasional Ingres study 
or a similar work that Degas favored at the moment. Years 
of dirt and dust covered everything, including the floor. An 
iron bathtub stood incongruously at one side. (It appears 
in many of his famous sketches of bathing girls.) Models 
had to dress and undress in a drafty corner of the chamber 
to which the “crazy old maniac”? would banish them when 
he finally tired. 


He often forgot to eat. Zoe, his faithful housekeeper, 
would then have to beg him for five francs a day, so that 
she could feed herself and cook his own meals. Once he 
slapped her fingers with his brush when she attempted to 
clean a stain off the old bath tub. “Never, never touch 
my properties,” he hissed at the stupefied woman.” Some- 
how, she stuck it out with him, perhaps out of sympathy, 
for, by now his eyesight was failing. Indeed, in his last 
twenty years of life his eyes became so bad that he had to 
give up much painting time. To occupy himself he turned 
to sculpture. ‘At least,’’ he said, ‘“‘when I can no longer 
see, I can feel the clay."’ And these modeled forms may be 
found in the Louvre. (After Degas’ death, his dealer, Paul 


DIEGO MARTELLI: pencil sketch by Degas. 
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EXAMEN DE DANCE: (Denver Art Museum) 


Durand-Ruel, had several of them cast in bronze.) During 
his life, however, Degas would show the little statuettes 
to nobody. Once he had finished with one, he left it stand- 
ing on a shelf until it dried out and rotted to bits. As a 
consequence, hundreds of his sculptures were lost, irre- 
vocably. 


One art critic essayed to interview the painter at his 
studio. The indignity he suffered at Degas’ hands promptly 
halted any other incursions upon the old man’s time. Not 
knowing that the mornings were taboo to visitors at the 
studio, the critic trotted over one cheery a.m. and knocked 
on the door. Degas opened it. “Good morning, Master —” 
began the brash fellow. “You are at the wrong address, 
young fool,” Degas sneered. “There is no ‘Master’ here.” 
And with that he slammed the door in his astonished vis- 
itor’s face. 


He had an absolute mania for punctuality. One model 
reported for work fifteen minutes late, on a rainy day. Degas 
listened to her excuse, reached into his pocket and took out 
a five franc piece. He handed it to her in glacial silence and 
pointed one imperious finger toward the door. She never 
came back again. 


DEGAS AND COLOR 


Critics point to Degas’ use of color as his one major 
shortcoming. “His placement of tonal values is all wrong,” 
they insist. Degas would have shrugged his shoulders and 
ignored them. His selection of these colors is not at fault; 
they are subtle, cool and beautiful, but he considered their 
juxtaposition of secondary importance. “If I want a red 
here, I put a red here,” was his sole comment on this sub- 
ject. As a result, some of his works have an air of confusion 
when seen in the original. As black and white reproductions, 
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however, this is not apparent. For this reason, many of his 
renderings look better in monocolor than in their natural 
state. 
DEGAS AND THE BALLET 

We know Degas best for his pastels and paintings of the 
ballet girls who appeared at his favorite rendezvous, The 
Paris Opera. Never married, or even seriously interested in 
any woman, he nonetheless managed to impart a purity of 
line and movement to the female figure that few have ever 
equalled. To Edgar, the ballet was a high point in his life. 
In the minds of art lovers, the Degas dancer is synonymous 
with the essence of ballet. We never think of the dance with- 
out seeing the ethereal sweep of soft color and frozen action 
which was this great artist’s forte. When a high official of 
the French government once wanted to offer him the Legion 
of Honor, Degas murmured he would settle for a lifetime 
pass to the Opera, “so I may watch the dancers to my 
heart’s content.” He spent many hours in the wings, back- 
stage and in the box seats near the footlights. The girls 
grew to know him well and he could call most of thein by 
their first name. He knew their every peculiarity, preference 
and often, their most intimate secrets. But, as always, they 
remained merely objects to be sketched and p2inted. 


MANY WERE IN DEBT TO HIM 

As has been noted, Whistler was somewhat influenced by 
the work of the japanese and Degas. So too was the younger 
Toulouse-Lautrec. But it was to american, Mary Cassatt 
and spanish, Jose Sert that the old master was most friendly 
with his criticism and advice. Among his few friends, Manet 
was the closest. They were drinking companions and en- 
joyed dining together, at which times they would discuss 
art and the trends of the day until the proprietor of the 
bistro would yawn in their faces and mop the tabletop with 
ill-concealed impatience. On other rare occasions, Degas 
would invite Durand-Ruel, Forain and Rouart to his studio 
for a bottle of wine, but to most of his contemporaries, he 
remained an evil-tempered, acidulous old genius. He never 
reconciled himself to the invention of the telephone. When a 
friend mentioned that he should install one in his studio. 
Degas started at him aghast. ‘‘Forain has one in his studio,” 
he remarked. “So?” murmured the friend. “People call him 
up on it all the time,” Degas added. “Naturally,” the friend 
agreed. “What of it?” Degas cleared his throat and leaned 
forward with the air of a man about to present a triumphant 
pronouncement. “Mon Dieu!’ he wheezed. “But he answers 
at!” 

When he wanted to (which was seldom), Degas could 
be a most charming companion. He had the rare gifts of 
intelligent conversation and wit. That he preferred his own 
company and his work is a rich reward for posterity. 


But the years had their inevitable toll. Bitterest blow of 
all, his eyesight failed him. Toward the end, he was reduced 
to stumbling down the Boulevard Clichy, his cane tapping 
querulously along the pavement, too proud to admit the 
world was growing dark. And when the dusk deepened, 
sympathetic passerbye would gently take his arm and lead 
him across the traffic-filled street, or guide him back to the 
studio. And finally, one day in 1917, Edgar Degas put down 
his brush for the last time, turned toward the open window 
through which poured the busy music of Paris traffic, and 
his tired old heart slowed. Out there in the gathering gloom 
were the sounds of war and restlessness, in a world that had 
temporarily forsaken the pure beauty to which he had be- 
come accustomed. His world of pigments and swirling bal- 
lerinas would return some day, but for Degas it was finally 
over. ©@ 
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50 EXQUISITE DEGAS PAINTINGS 2 
, IN A MAGNIFICENT VOLUME READY FOR CHRISTMAS GIFT DELIVERY 


PECIAL arrangements have been made with the “Library of Great Painters” to secure first edition copies of 
“DEGAS” for readers of Design Magazine, at the pre-publication price of $8.50. When this magnificent, full- 
color volume is placed on book counters throughout the country, the regular price will be $10.00. 


Hundreds of copies have already been ordered from the publisher by those who want one of the finest art 
books ever printed. The fifty, color engravings have been praised by museum directors and art critics as “‘possess- 
ing the greatest possible fidelity to the originals.”” Not even DESIGN’s careful press work can do justice in repro- 
duction to the actual appearance of the master plates used in “DEGAS.” Truly a worthy addition to your library, 
and a Christmas gift without equal for those who love beautiful paintings. 
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AT THE RACE TRACK ou LIBRARY OF GREAT PAINTERS 


@ the quality of the reproductions .. . does seem miraculous” 


NEW YORK TIMES & 
@ THIS $10.00 VOLUME FOR $8.50 ... IF ORDERED WITHIN TEN DAYS! 
Fill out the attached order card and DESIGN will reserve your copy at the pre-publication rate. And please remember—this is 
no ordinary edition or portfolio, but is the finest deluxe volume on Degas, available anywhere at any price. (An excellent choice as a 
Christmas gift, by the way.) Delivery will be made within a few weeks. Please order at once to qualify for the pre-publication price. aa 


“Complete Satisfaction or Money Refunded’ Of Course. 
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IS THE ART MAGAZINE FOR 


ITS SUBSCRIBERS INCLUDE 


e 1871 art schools and colleges 
e 1623 elementary and high schools 


Plus thousands of libraries, craftsmen and art agencies. 


what you will find in DESIGN: 


CERAMICS, CERAMIC SCULPTURE, CHINA PAINTING 


COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATION, CARTOONING, BOOK JACKET DESIGN, 
POSTER TECHNIQUE, INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, FASHION ART 


FINE ARTS (OIL AND WATERCOLOR, SCULPTURE, ETC.) 
HANDCRAFTS, POTTERY, GLASS AND METALCRAFT 

WORKSHOP PROGRAMS, TEACHING METHODS, ART EDUCATION 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND SELLING MARKETS 


authors and artists represented in DESIGN: 


Dean Cornwell .. . Dorothy Liebes . .. Edward Winter ... Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld 
Dr. Ray Faulkner ... Ethel Traphagen ... William Zorach .. . Arthur 
William Brown ... Emmy Zweybruck .. . Victoria Bedford Mitchell .. . 
Matlack P.ice .. . Stefano Cusumano... Burr Tillstrom ... Albert Dorne ... 
Al Parker . . . Mario Cooper . . . Bourne Hogarth . . . Ralph M. Pearson... 
Dong Kingman ... Donna M. Stoddard . . . Michael M. Engel . . . Martha 
Sawyers ... Peter Hunt... Alex Steinweiss .. . 


SUBSCRIBE TO “DESIGN” NOW—THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 
AND CREATIVE-MINDED INDIVIDUALS ALREADY DO! 


COMMERCIAL ART AND FINE ART PAINTING HANDCRAFTS YOU CAN CREATE 


ILLUSTRATION SCULPTURE AND DESIGN 


$4.00 per year $7.00 for two years 
(Add $1.00 per year for postage, if sent outside U. S. A.) . 
All Subscriptions Accepted on “Satisfaction or Money Refunded Basis.” 


* Published monthly, October thru June. 


DESIGN MAGAZINE 337 S. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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